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Church and State in America 


Protestants, and Catholics too, sometimes have short memories. They 
tend to take for granted privileges and freedoms which are ours only 
because of great struggles in the past. When we speak of the founding 
fathers in this country, we mean the men who wrought our political 
charter in the late eighteenth century. But.we are equally, or even 
more, indebted to those great and brave men of an earlier time whose 
struggles produced the Reformation and the foundation for the re- 
ligious liberty we now enjoy. The writ de heretico comburendo was 
once not of merely historical interest. Lest it be thought that oppression 
has always been on one side, it should be remembered that Protestants 
in power have not always been willing to grant religious freedom to 
dissenters. Father George Busby was convicted of high treason as late 
as 1681. But, on the whole, from the very nature of the situation, it is 
Protestants who ordinarily have most at stake. It was their forebears 
who obtained religious freedom, and they should jealously guard this 
great gift. 


Much important history is compressed in the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of church and state, which is the general subject of the articles 
in this issue of Social Action. Mr. Johnson is clearly on sound ground 
when he reminds his readers at the beginning of his article that separa- 
tion of church and state is not significant by itself. It is important only 
as a means of insuring religious freedom; and its fairly close observance 
in this country during the course of the past century has surely been a 
substantial element in maintaining the high degree of religious free- 
dom which we do enjoy. ; 


But beyond that both Mr. Johnson and Dean Weigle leave me with 

a little feeling that they want to eat their cake and have it, too. Mr. 
Johnson argues that we should not refuse to go a step in any direction 
in which we are unwilling to go a mile. But this is a field in which 
"every step taken becomes a new front from which the taking of an- 
other step will then be urged on the same basis, and from which there 

is never any step back except as the result of tremendous effort. So- 

called “indirect aids to education” may not seem very important of 

themselves. But they do involve the expenditure of public money in a 

way which surely makes it easier to conduct church schools; and that 

‘money is raised by taxation, a forced exaction. There-is something of 
_very real principle on the side of the man who says he does not want 
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the fruits of his labor taken to facilitate a religious teaching which is 
contrary to his own conscience. It does not really help a great deal to 
say that the aid is only indirect. 


The quotation which Mr. Keehn gives from Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
to the effect that this is an issue which must be decided in terms of 
‘“wisdom”’ rather than “‘legalistically,”’ is one that bothers me. It seems 
to me to show a lack of understanding of the function and possibilities 
of law with respect to this sort of a problem. The only basis for law 
in dealing with such general notions derived out of history as the 
separation of church and state is the wisdom of the policy in the light 
of all our experience. In determining that wisdom we should not forget 
the tremendous force of symbols as guides to human conduct. Pro- 
fessor Max Radin has recently referred to the “splendid symbolism” 
of nullus liber homo in Magna Carta. Separation of church and state is 
likewise no mere dogma; it, too, is a great symbol wrought out of 
our past. Those who prize religious freedom should not lightly give up 
even a little of that separation. This does not mean that there must be 
a gulf between church and state. Separation does not require or imply 
lack of contact. 


It is a healthy thing that we should be reexamining these problems. 
The authors of the articles in this i issue, in the brief space available to’ 
them, have concisely summarized many of the factors which are in- 
volved. If I am less willing to go as far as they do in accepting breaches 
‘in the separation. it is because of the greater weight which I find it de- 
sirable to give to that separation not merely as a distillate from the past 
but also as a symbol for the protection of the present and the future. 
er ee 

; , Erwin N. Griswoip 


¢»'Erwin N. Griswold is Dean of the Law acon of Harvard University. 
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THE AMERICAN TRADITION 
fl oi kver ehousie Leseome mee eye) BLS TNG | 
By Luther A. Weigle 


The outstanding characteristic of religious life in the United 
States, as contrasted with Europe and Latin America, is its 
freedom. We have no state church. Our laws and institutions 
are conceived in the spirit of a memorable article of the Dec- 
laraiton of Rights adopted by the Legislature of Virginia on 
June 12, 1776: 


That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence, and therefore 
all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of religion, 
according to the dictates of conscience; and that it is the mutual 
duty of all to practice Christian forbearance, love and charity, 
towards each other. 
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Constitutional Provisions 


Of the thirteen colonies 
which came together under 
the Constitution of the 
United States of America, 
five had supported the 
Church of England as an es- 
tablished state church, three 
had supported the Congre- 
gational churches, three had 
adopted the principle of re- 
ligious freedom, and two 
had been claimed by their 
governors for the Church of 


THE CONSTITUTION SAYS — 


Amendment I. 

“Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; or 
the right of the people, peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” 

Amendment XIV, Section 1... 

“No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States, nor shall 
any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 


England over the dissent of 
their people. In view of this diversity it was perhaps inevitable, 
and certainly fair, that a guarantee of religious freedom should 
be embodied in the Constitution. The provision made in Ar- 
ticle VII, Section 3, that ‘no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States,’ was deemed insufficient; and six states . 
urged the need of a more comprehensive statement. This was 
made in the first of the Amendments proposed by Madison 
and adopted in 1789 to meet the popular demand for a Bill of 
Rights. It reads “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 


Roots of Religious Freedom 


It is sometimes said that the adoption of the principle of - 
religious freedom, with the correlative separation of church and 
state, was due to the rationalism and deism of the eighteenth 
century, which made the founding fathers of this country 
cool to the claims of revealed religion. That opinion is not 
sustained by the facts. If such coolness existed on the part of | 
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some, it was a minor factor in the total situation. The roots 
of the movement toward religious freedom reach back through 
the entire history of the American colonies, which were largely 
peopled by dissenting minorities. There is no need here to re- 
hearse the familiar story. It is enough to recall some of its 
later stages. The Great Awakening of 1735-45, with its em- 
phasis on religion as an experience of the individual soul 
brought face to face with God, rather than as mere creedal 
assent or liturgical conformity, led to the conception of the 
church as a spiritual society independent of the state and 
not to be subjected to its patronage. Opposition to the proposal 
to send an Anglican bishop to the colonies brought representa- 
tives of the Congregational and Presbyterian churches together 
in annual conferences, to prevent the fastening upon America 
of any such church-state relationship as was held in England. 
In Virginia from 1742 to 1785 a strenuous battle for religious 
freedom was fought and won by the Presbyterians and the 
Baptists, with the powerful help of three of Virginia’s great- 
est statesmen, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, and James 
Madison. It is to Madison that we owe the elimination of the 
misleading word “toleration” 
and the substitution of the 
unequivocal phrase: “all men 
are equally entitled to the 
free exercise of religion ac- 
cording to the dictates of 
conscience. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SAID— 


“The United States Government 
must not . . . undertake to run the 
churches. When an individual, in a 
church or out of it, becomes dan- 
gerous to the public interest, he 
must be checked, but let the 
churches as such take care of 
themselves. 


The truth is that the di- 
versity of the American re- 
ligious scene was a sufficient 
reason for the adoption of 
religious freedom as a con- 
stitutional principle. Further, 
this action had been pre- 


- 


‘ 


iz 


“Tt will not do for the United 
States to support, to appoint trus- 
tees, supervisors or other agents of 
the churches, . . . I will not have 


control of any church on any side.” 
—From correspondence of 
Abraham Lincoln re- 
garding the McPheetus 

Case. 
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pared for by a century and a half of religious life untram- 
meled by the old restraints. It was not unbelievers, but be- 
lievers, who brought religious freedom into American life 
and established it as a national principle. The separation of 
church and state in this country was intended not to restrict 
but to emancipate the churches, not to impair but to protect 
religious faith. 


State Constitutions 


The constitutions of the various states differ; but all em- 
body the principle of religious freedom and guarantee the 
rights of conscience. They contain statements such as these: 
“Every man may worship God according to his own con- 
science.” “The free enjoyment of all religious sentiments and 
the different modes of worship shall ever be sacred.” “It is the 
duty of the Legislature to pass suitable laws to protect every 
religious community in the peaceable enjoyment of its own 
mode of worship.” “No human authority or law ought in 
any case whatever, to control or interfere with the rights of 
conscience in matters of religion.” “No person ought to be 
molested in person or estate on account of his religious per- 
suasion.”’ 


Things Not Lawful 

In his authoritative Treatise on the Constitutional Limita- 
tions which Rest Upon the Legislative Power of the States of 
the American Union, Justice Thomas M. Cooley states.that the 
following things are not lawful under any of the constitu- 
tions of this country: 2 


1. Any law respecting an establishment of religion. The - 


legislatures have not been left at liberty to effect a union of 
church and state, or to establish preferences by law in favor 
of any one religious persuasion or mode of worship. There is 
not complete religious liberty where any one sect is favored by 
the state and given an advantage by law over other sects. 
Whatever establishes a distinction against one class or sect, is, 
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to the extent to which the distinction operates unfavorably, a 
persecution; and if based on religious grounds, a religious per- 
secution. The extent of the discrimination is not material to 
the principle. It is enough that it creates an inequality of right 
or privilege. 

2. Compulsory support, by taxation or otherwise, of re- 
ligious instruction. Not only is no one denomination to be 
favored at the expense of the rest, but all support of religious 
instruction must be entirely voluntary. It is not within the 
sphere of government to coerce it. 


3. Compulsory attendance upon religious worship. Who- 
ever is not led by choice or a sense of duty to attend upon the 
ordinances of religion is not to be compelled to do so by the 
state. It is the province of the state to enforce, so far as it 
may be found practicable, the obligations and duties which 
the citizen may be under or may owe to his fellow-citizens or 
to society; but those which spring from the relations between 
himself and his Maker are to be enforced by the admonitions 
of the conscience, and not by the penalties of human laws. 
Indeed, as all real worship must essentially and necessarily 
consist in the free-will offering of adoration and gratitude by 
the creature to the Creator, human laws are obviously inade- 
quate to incite or compel those internal and voluntary emo- 
tions which shall induce it; and human penalties at most could 
only enforce the observance of idle ceremonies which, when 
unwillingly performed, are alike valueless to the participants, 
and devoid of all the elements of true worship. 

4. Restraints upon the free exercise of religion according to 
the dictates of the conscience. No external authority is to place 
itself between the finite being and the Infinite, when the former 
is seeking to render homage that is due, and in a mode which _ 
commends itself to his conscience and judgment as being suit-~— 
able for him to render and acceptable to its object. 

5. Restraints upon the expression of religious belief. An 
earnest believer usually regards it as his duty to propagate his 


‘ opinions and to bring others to his views. To deprive him of 


this right is to take from him the power to perform what he 
considers a most sacred obligation. 
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Limitations Upon Religious Practices 

There are limitations, of course, upon what may be done in 
the name of religion. The “free exercise of religion’ may not 
excuse acts of licentiousness or disturbance of the public peace, 
or justify practices inconsistent with the rights of others or 
with the peace, safety, and good order of the state. Hence 
blasphemy, lasciviousness, polygamy, the incompetent practice 
of medicine, and the ignoring of laws for the protection of 
public health, even though these may be practiced in the name 
of religion, have been held by our courts to be subject to 
penalty. 


The most significant of these cases was the long struggle 
over Mormon polygamy, in the course of which the United 
States Supreme Court declared that ‘‘a party's religious belief 
cannot be accepted as a justification for his committing an 
overt act, made criminal by the law of the land.’ Chief Justice 
Waite went on to say: “Laws are made for the government of 
actions, and while they cannot interfere with mere religious 
belief and opinions, they may with practices. Suppose one be- 
lieved that human sacrifices were a necessary part of religious 
worship, would it be seriously contended that the civil govern- 
ment under which he lived could not interfere to prevent a 
sacrifice? Or if a wife religiously believed that it was her duty 
to burn herself upon the funeral pile of her dead husband, 
would it be beyond the power of the civil government to pre- 
vent her carrying her belief into practice?” In the end, the 
issue was settled by the Mormons agreeing to desist from the 
practice of polygamy, and by the admission of Utah to state- 
hood on condition that its constitution should forever pro- 
hibit polygamy, and that this clause should be irrevocable. 
without the consent of the United States as well as of the 
people of the state. ; 


U.S. As a Christian Nation 4 
The opinion that the United States is a Christian nation — 
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has been declared by various Court decisions, of which the 
most explicit is a decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in 1892. Justice Brewer, who delivered the opinion, later 
elaborated it in a course of lectures at Haverford College, pub- 
lished under the title The United States A Christian Nation. 
That is true, he held, not in the sense that Christianity is the 
established religion of the state or the religion of all the citi- 
zens, nor in the sensethat a profession of Christian faith is a 
condition of holding office or engaging in public service, but 
rather in the sense that the Christian religion is the faith of 
the great majority of our citizens, and that the Judaeo-Christian 
principles of morality underlie and sustain our life and are to a 
great extent embodied in our laws. 


The constitutions of forty-two out of the forty-eight states 
contain expressions of faith in God, declaring gratitude to 
Him and seeking guidance or blessing from Him. The Declara- 
tion of Independence likewise expressed faith in God; but the 
Constitution makes no more specific expression of Christian 
faith than to be dated “in the Year of Our Lord 1787.” 


Dissent and Responsibility 


The religious freedom of the citizen includes the right to 
dissent in the name of religious belief, reason and conscience, 
from an act or requirement of the state, and to express this 
dissent in action or in refusal to act as well as in speech. This _ 
is the right of conscientious objection. Like all the rights of y— 
teligious freedom, it should be extended to non-believers or 
atheists as well as to those who are members of recognized 
churches. 


But there is a right greater than that of disserit; it is the 
tight of responsible participation in the making and executing 
of public policy. The religious freedom of the citizen includes 
his right to hold the state itself responsible to the moral law 
and to God, and the right to labor to this end through appropri- 
ate judgments, witness, and constructive participation in the 
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activities of citizenship. Re- 
ligious freedom is not free- 
dom from the responsibilities 
and duties of citizenship; it 
is freedom for these duties— 
freedom to undertake them 
in all good conscience, with 
the courage, the devotion, 
and the willingness to sacri- 
fice that is sustained by faith 
in God. 


Separation of Church 

and State 

.The separation of church 
and state is a sound prin- 
ciple, but one that is much 
misunderstood. It means that 
church and state are mutu- 
ally free, and that neither 
may rightfully control the 
‘other. It does not mean that 
church and state, being mu- 
tually free, may not cooper- 
ate with one another. And 
it does not mean that the 
state acknowledges no God, 
or that the state is exempt 
from the mordl law where- 


THE SUPREME COURT 
SAYS — 


“The ‘establishment of religion’ 
clause of the First Amendment 
means at least this: Neither a state 
nor the federal government can set 
up a church. Neither can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all re- 
ligions, or prefer one religion over 
another. Neither can force nor in- 
fluence a person to go to or to 
remain away from church against 
his will or force him to profess a 
belief or disbelief in any religion. 
No person can be punished for en- 
tertaining or professing religious 
beliefs or disbeliefs, for church at- 
tendance or non-attendance. No tax 
in any amount, large or small, can 
be levied to support any religious 
activities or institutions, whatever 
they may be called, or whatever 
form they, may adopt to teach or 
practice religion. Neither a state 
nor the federal government can, 
openly or secretly, participate in 
the affairs of any religious organiza- 
tions or groups and vice versa. In 
the words of Jefferson, the clause 
against establishment of religion by 
law was intended to erect ‘a wall of 
separation between church and 
state.’ ” 


—From the Majority 

Opinion in the Supreme 

. Court decision of the 

New Jersey School 

Transportation Case, 
1947. 


with God sets the bounds of justice for nations as well as for 
individuals. ” : 

The separation of church and state does not require the 
separation of civic duty and religious faith. A state degenerates — 
into tyranny if its citizens abandon conscience when they ap- — 
proach the polls, and forget God when they are in public 
office. And no man has true religion who reserves it for home 
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or Sunday or heaven or the catacombs or a “retreat” and fails 
to use it as a resource for daily living and for public service. 

Religious freedom is not a special privilege which the state 
accords to folk of peculiar temper. It is a right which has 
entered into the very making of the state. It is one of the basic 
freedoms in any sound Bill of Rights. Historically, logically, 
and in practice, it undergirds and sustains human democracy. 
It is of the very substance of democracy. Without religious 
freedom, all other freedoms are in danger. If men have not 
freedom for their highest convictions, they will not care 
greatly for those that are lower. 


Separation Is Not Enough 

The separation of church and state is not in itself enough. 
Experience has shown that a high degree of religious freedom 
can be secured without the separation of church and state, as 
in Great Britain; and, on the other hand, that the separation 
of church and state does not of itself ensure the full religious 
freedom of citizens or churches, as in Russia. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the phrase “separation 
of church and state’ is merely negative. It too easily lends 
itself to the idea that state and church are without common 
interests, and to the doctrine that the state should be purely 


~ secular, without God, above or below the moral law, and 


should, in short, belong to the devil. The problems of religious 


freedom, of the relations between state and church, and of the 
enmeshing in human life of power, reason, and conscience, are 
too vast and intricate to be solved by the mere separation of 
church and state. We must go beyond this to a sound positive 
statement of their respective functions and proper relations. - 

The churches of America have been accused, by some of our 
brethren in older lands, of ‘‘activism’’—that is, of an incurable 
desire to do something to redeem this present world. We ac- 
cept the charge. We mean what we say when we use the prayer 


of our Lord: ‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth © 


as it is in heaven.” The churches of America have inherited 
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and cherished the Puritan ideal, though none of us would ac- 
cept the particular form of theocracy with which the Massa- 
chusetts Puritans fumblingly sought at first to realize it. Our 
churches have always been concerned with life, with the affairs 
of the community, with education, with state and nation and 
the international order. They have always had a social gospel 
as well as an individual gospel, and by the grace of God they 
always will. - 


SOEs GR Uric 
CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


By F. Ermest Johnson 


One of the expressions most frequently heard in current 
religious discussions is the “‘separation of church and state.” 
Those words are commonly taken as defining a principle that 
is at once basic in the federal Constitution and central in 
Protestant doctrine. It should be clear that a phrase which is 
taken to define both a secular political principle and a religious 
principle is less than truly definitive. I suggest that the basic 
principle is freedom, and that the separation of church and state 
is a political policy designed to effectuate religious freedom on 
the one hand and political freedom on the other. As a policy it 
grows out of practical necessity due to the fact that our popu- 
lation is religiously heterogeneous. If we were all of one faith 
the distinction between church and state would be only a 
functional one: “‘separation,”’ in its present context, would be 
unknown. . 

Thus, espousal of the separation of church and state by a 
religious group is not the affirmation of a religious principle, 
but is rather acceptance of a public policy designed to protect 
religious freedom and to prevent the domination of the state, 
at any level, by any one church or combination of churches. 


a 
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I am emphasizing this distinction between principle and policy 
because I believe the tendency in Protestant circles to make the 
separation of church and state a religious principle is the cause 
of much of our present difficulty. It blurs the fact that this sep- 
aration, inevitable as it is in a society like ours, supports a 
trend toward the secularization of life by making it very diffi- 
cult to bring religious sanctions to bear upon political action. 


Separation as Secularization 

If evidence of this fact is desired one has only to look at the 
recent Supreme Court opinions in the Everson case involving 
the free transportation of children to parochial schools. The 
principal minority opinion in that case, which was received with 
enthusiasm in Protestant circles, in reality lays down a doc- 
trine which runs far beyond the separation of church and state. 
What is prescribed there is the absolute separation of religion 
and the state. \t is declared that the purpose of the First Amend- 
ment was “to create a complete and permanent separation of the 
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spheres of religious activity and cwil authority by comprehen- 
sively forbidding every form of public aid, or support for re- 
ligion (italics mine).” In support of this position James Madi- 
son is cited as holding that “religion was a wholly private 
matter,’ with the comment that he held this opinion in “un- 
relentingly absolute” fashion. This is secularism in an extreme 
form. Carried to its logical conclusion it. would invalidate in- 
scriptions on our coins, prayers in our legislative assemblies, 
andi the maintenance of chaplains in our armed forces. I am 
not suggesting that any of the justices hold such far-reaching 
intentions, but the logic is inescapable. In the name of the sep- 
aration of church and state such iconoclastic doctrine was 
promulgated by almost a majority of our highest tribunal— 
and went practically unchallenged in the Protestant press! 

_ It is imperative that some fresh and sober thought be given 
to the meaning of the separation of church and state and the 
limits of its proper implications. To a very considerable extent, 
the Protestant mood has come to reflect the modern secularist 
attitude, which tends progressively to isolate religion from the 
more significant areas of the common life. Thus, appeal to the 
separation of church and state readily becomes an argument 
for silencing the voice of religion in the political sphere. 


A Problem, Not a Slogan 
Despite the more or less typical Protestant view to that 
effect, the separation of church and state is not a creative re- 
ligious principle. It is rather a dyke against the infringement 
of liberty. A dyke is of paramount importance in holding back 
a flood, but it would cease to be benign if it resulted only in — 
aridity. The Protestant genius will never be augmented merely 
by keeping the dyke in repair. As a matter of fact, the separa- 
tion of church and state, which is a necessary condition in a. 
society like ours, nevertheless constitutes a tremendous problem 
for religion because it makes difficult that penetration of the 
culture by the institutions of religion which was characteristic 
of ancient societies and of medieval Europe. For better or for 
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worse, government is an expanding institution in our time. 
Protestants should recognize that the necessary separation of 
church and state in a religiously heterogeneous society is a 
problem to be solved rather than a slogan to be inscribed on 
Protestant banners. 

On the other hand, the easy identification of this American 
political policy with Protestant philosophy has been facilitated 
by Catholic doctrine. There is no blinking the fact that the 
assertion of the supremacy of the church in the moral sphere 
and of the existence of but one true Church is a perpetual 
source-of fear and suspicion on the part of non-Catholics. 
An explicit and convincing disavowal by the American hierarchy 
of any intention or desire to alter the structure of religious 
freedom embedded in the Constitution would enormously im- 
prove the existing situation. Vast numbers of Americans are 
persuaded that the Catholic Church seeks to use the state as an 
instrument of ecclesiastical policy, and they are able to offer 
a considerable documentation in support of that belief. 

The two areas in which the church-state issue is really acute 
in America today are the relations of our government with the 
Vatican and the use of public funds to support church schools 
or to facilitate the education of those who attend them. 


Relations with the Vatican 

It is often assumed that the United States will decide on the 
basis of its own theory of government what other governments 
it will recognize. This is the theory on which we long with- 
held recognition of the Soviet Union. It has been, to a con- 
siderable extent, the basis of our relationship with Latin Ameri- _ 


can countries. I think it is fair to say that this theory has been 


found wanting. The late Justice Brandeis once said to me, in 
effect, “Diplomatic recognition is a matter of opening your 


eyes and looking. If you see a functioning government, you 


recognize it.” This is increasingly regarded as eon in prin- 


; pple: 


pa eS 


To be sure, it remains a cmestion: slicer a government can . 
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continue to claim recognition if a consensus exists among other 
governments to the effect that it is an obstacle to peace and 
order. One thinks at once of the Franco regime; once started 
in this direction, one can hardly fail to challenge the recogni- 
tion of Peron. To most Americans the policy of the Soviet 
Union and the governments in her sphere seems a menace to 
peace. Yet with the exception of those who want to loose the 
bombs at once, no one questions the need of an ambassador at 
the Kremlin. 

Until recently the American policy of non-involvement in 
European affairs—except forthe-episede of World War I— 
enabled our government to get along without raising the issue” 
of representation at the Vatican. Congress in 1867 refused to 
appropriate the money to maintain our embassy there. Lat- 
terly, world peace has become the paramount concern of our 
foreign policy and it becomes difficult to ignore the role which 

_the Vatican is playing in relation to that problem. 


A Political Question 

Without necessarily expressing a judgment as to the course 
we should pursue, I think it important to distinguish between 
a domestic policy of separating church and state, and diplo- 
matic practice abroad. It may be doubted whether the average 
citizen, Protestant or not, regards the two questions as bound 
up together. Certainly the contention that avoidance of diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican is implicit in the separation of 
church and state is very difficult to square with the practice of 
France, for example. Perhaps it is even more difficult to square 
with the British policy of maintaining a domestic church estab- 
lishment and at the same time exchanging diplomatic repre- 
sentatives with the Holy See, with which the Church of Eng- — 
land is not in communion. 

Admittedly our present relationship with the Vatican is 
anomalous. We have at the moment an unofficial diplomatic 
representative in Rome. To rationalize this arrangement as 
“personal” and non-political is a vain performance. Mr. Taylor — 
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is representing Mr. Truman as the “chosen leader’ of the 
American people—that is, in his political capacity. He is ac- 
credited to the Pope as the head of a great church, but to dis- 
tinguish the ecclesiastical and political functions of the Holy 
See is as difficult as to analyze the Holy Roman Empire into its 
religious and secular elements. It is a pity that this issue cannot 
be met head-on. If it is deemed important in the new world 
situation that the United States should have sustained contact 
with the Vatican, would it not be better to ask Congress to 
make the necessary appropriation for an executive appoint- 
ment? If Congress declines, the responsibility for the conse- 
quences will be clear. Strictly speaking, of course, the President 
and the Senate are charged, under the Constitution, with the 
conduct of foreign policy, and if the former should appoint 
and the latter confirm an ambassador to the Vatican it may be 
argued that this should settle the matter. Appropriation bills 
are not a fit instrument for defining executive policies. At any 
rate, the problem would be simplified if the question were rec- | 
_ ognized as essentially diplomatic and political, to be determined 
without reference to domestic policy, in accord with the de- 
mands of a desperately serious international situation. It may 
be that informal contacts with the American hierarchy and 
with the Apostolic Delegate at Washington are all that the 
President and the State Department need in the way of com- 
munication with Rome. It may be, on the other hand, that Mr. 
Taylor's mission, divested of all ambiguity and frankly de- 
fended as a compromise with precedent, designed to secure 
for a necessarily indefinite period the advantages of diplomatic 


representation at the Vatican, would win public approval. The <a 


important thing now from the public point of view is to secure 
appraisal of the issue as a political, not an ecclesiastical, 
question. : 


Public Aid to Church Schools 
The other of the two main issues, that of public aid to 
church schools, is of course an old one, but it has been recently 
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revived. The first thing to be noted is that it is not a Catholic- 
Protestant issue in essence, though in practice it tends to come 
down to that, since most parochial schools are Catholic and 
since Catholics make insistent claims upon public funds for 
the support of their schools. It should be noted that the Jewish 
community in America has an important stake in the church- 
state issue with respect to education; on occasion inclusion of 
Jewish day schools in services such as transportation has been 
sought, though in general the Jewish position is similar to the 
Protestant position regarding public support for parochial 
schools. But the issue is not merely the result of a clash of 
group interests. It arises out of the nature of the cultural and 
educational situation. Protestants are not prepared to deal with 
it adequately as long as they regard it merely as the meeting 
of a Catholic demand. 


Are Secular Schools Adequate? 

The primary question concerns the adequacy of the secular 
public school program as an instrumentality of general educa- 
tion. It is increasingly contended by leaders of different faiths - 
that no educational program is adequate which excludes the 
religious elements of the culture. Protestants for the most part 
defend the public schools and direct their efforts to support 
of a cooperative program of released-time religious education. 
Catholics reject, in principle, the secular school (not because 
it is public, but because it is secular) and tax themselves for 
the support of schools in which religion can be integrated with 
the other elements of the curriculum. The strength of their 
claim for support of their schools as a part of the nation’s 
educational establishment lies in their contention that a purely 
secular program is not enough. To the extent that Protestants — 
concur in this judgment they are confronted with a difficult 
question. If the choice of a private school for one’s children is 
dictated by a desire to secure a better grade of teaching ora 
more choice social environment, it is easy to say, ‘Let those 
who want that pay for it.” But if the choice rests on religious 
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RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“Among the results which the 
community has a right to look for 
in the graduates of its schools is a 
positive attitude toward the values 
that religion represents in the cul- 
ture.” 


“It is a grave mistake to sup- 
pose that the public school, holding 
as it does in so large part the power 
to determine the scope of intelli- 
gent interest and concern on the 
part of youth, can be neutral in 
this matter. The failure to play a 
part in acquainting the young with 
the role of religion in the culture 
while at the same time accepting 
such responsibility with reference to 
other phases of the culture, is to 
be unneutral—to weight the scales 
against any concern with religion. 

. It is not the business of pub- 
lic education to secure adherence 


to any particular religious system 


or philosophic outlook.” 
“It can hardly be contested that 


the Bible is second to none among 
the books that have influenced the 
thought and ideals of the Western 
world. There is much evidence that 
the study of the Bible as a unique 
piece of religious literature, con- 
ducted with at least as much re- 
spect as is given to the great secu- 
lar classics, and devoid of arbitrary 
interpretations to the same extent 
that we expect in connection with 
the latter, could be carried on with- 
out offense to any section of the 
community.” 


—Excerpts from The Re- 
lation of Religion to 
Public Education—T he 
Basic Principles, pre- 
pared by the Committee 
on Religion and Public 
Education, American 
Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D.C., 
1947. 


conviction and thus involves freedom of conscience, such a 
facile answer will hardly do. It is on this account that the 
issue of public funds for parochial schools is far from simple 


-as it confronts Protestants who believe in religious freedom. 


From a typically secularist point of view there is no problem, 
for all criticism of the public schools on religious grounds 1s 
rejected as groundless. We Protestants cannot dismiss the 
matter so easily. 


The Religious Approach 


To say this is by no means to indicate a solution. The objec- 
tions, on grounds of public policy, to public support for non- 
public schools are obvious and weighty. My point is that 

til the- problem is recognized as arising out of the religious : 
deficit in secular education there is no distinctively religious 
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approach to it—only a secu- 
larist approach. Protestants 
may be forcibly reminded of 
this if the Supreme Court 
should follow the line of the 
Rutledge opinion and outlaw 
the released-time plan, in a 
case now coming up, because 
it establishes a relationship, 
however tenuous, between 
religion and the state. 


Once the actual equities 
are faced, it seems to me 
clear that the solution of the 
problem will have to be 
sought experimentally. It 
then will become defined as 
the problem of giving the 
greatest measure of consid- 
eration to demands resting 
on grounds of conscience 
that is consistent with the 
maintenance of political and 
religious freedom for the 
people as a whole, and with 
the general welfare. This 
means drawing lines, some- 
times arbitrarily and _prob- 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 
SAYS — 


We urge the appropriation of 
sufficient federal funds in subsidy 
to prevent a lowering of standards 
in the teaching profession and to 
remove, at least in substantial meas- 
ure, the educational handicap un- 
der which many children and youth 
suffer because of the relatively low 
economic level of the communities 
in which they reside. We urge such 
appropriations on condition (a) 
that no federal funds shall be made 
available to states to be used in 
such a way as to discriminate 
against any minority racial group; 
(b) that the administration of fed- 
eral funds made available to states 
shall be safeguarded against the 
imposition of federal control in 
matters of educational policy; and 
(c) that federal funds shall be used 
only for such schools as the consti- 
tutions or statutes of the several 
states make eligible for state sup- 
port. 


We affirm our continued adher- 
ence to the American principle of 
the separation of church and state, 
and to the principle that public 
funds should not be used for sec- 
tarian purposes. 


—Resolution adopted by 
the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Jan- 
uary 28, 1947. 


ably for a long time to come experimentally. The one untenable 
position is that we must never go a step in any direction in 
which we are unwilling to go a mile. This rigidity is unworthy 
of an intelligent and democratic people. To follow that rule 
would be to renounce all progress, to run away from every 
perplexing problem. F 


a 
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The Transportation Issue 


If my premises are sound, the staging of a battle on the 
bus-transportation issue is unfortunate. Transportation of 
pupils, like school lunches, is in the nature of a social service; 
having nothing to do with the content of instruction. It is 
somewhat akin, though on a minute scale, to the furnishing of 
GI grants for education. If transportation to school is to be 
limited to public school children, consistency requires that GI’s 
be required to spend their allowances only in public institutions 
of learning. It would also require that children go to public 
schools in order to avail themselves of publicly provided 
lunches. To carry the idea of separation of church and state to 
the extent of denying free transportation to children whose 
parents, on grounds of conscience, avail themselves of a con- 
stitutional right, seems to me unreasonable and harshly dis- 
criminatory. 


Also it seems gravely questionable to contend, as many 
Protestants do, that individual states which, in grappling with 
this thorny problem, decide to make expenditures for non- 
public education which other states are unwilling to make, 
should be restrained from a similar distribution of federal 
funds when such are made available. 


What is here involved is one of the most serious and diff- 
cult problems in American education, one that goes to the root 
of the cultural crisis. I do not know the solution, but I think 
the several states, to which the Constitution leaves the making 
of educational policy, can best be trusted to work it out. 


4. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC STATEMENTS ON CHURCH AND STATE 


“The origin of public power is 
to be sought for in God Himself, 
and not in the multitude. . . . It is 
not lawful for the State, any more 
than for the individual, either to 
disregard all religious duties or to 
hold in equal favor different kinds 
of religion. , . .” 


—tLeo XIII, Immortale Dei, 
1885. 


“It is a sin in the state not to 
have care for religion as some- 
thing beyond its scope or as of no 
practical benefit; or out of many 
forms of religion to adopt that one 
which chimes in with the fancy; 
for we are bound absolutely to wor- 
ship God in that way which He 
has shown to be His will. All who 
rule, therefore, should hold in 
honor the holy name of God, and 
one of their chief duties must be 
to favor religion, to protect it, to 
shield it under the credit and sanc- 
tions of the laws, and neither to 
organize nor enact any measure 
that may compromise its safety.” 


—Ibid. 


“Constitutions can be changed, 
and non-Catholic sects may decline 
to such a point that the political 
proscription of them may become 
feasible and expedient. What pro- 
tection would they then have 
against a Catholic State? The lat- 
ter could logically tolerate only 
such religious activities as were 
confined to the members of the dis- 
senting group. It could not permit 
them to carry on general propa- 
ganda nor accord their organiza- 
tion certain privileges that had 
formerly been extended to all re- 
ligious corporations, for example, 
exemption from taxation. While all 
this is very true in logic and in 
theory, the event of its practical 


realization in any State or country 
is so remote in time and in prob- 
ability that no practical man will 
let it disturb his equanimity or 
affect his attitude toward those who 
differ from him in religious faith. 

. . Some zealots and bigots will 
continue to attack the Church be- 
cause they fear that some five thou- 
sand years hence the United States 
may become overwhelmingly Cath- 
olic and may then restrict the free- 
dom of non-Catholic denomina- 
tions. .. . The danger of religious 
intolerance toward non-Catholics in 


.the United States is so improb- 


able and so far in the future that 
it should not occupy . . . time or 
attention.” 


—John A. Ryan and Moor: 
house F. X. Millar, The 
State and the Church (New 
York, 1922), pp. 38-39. Cf. 
J. A. Ryan and F. J. Bo- 
land, Catholic Principles of 
Politics. New York, 1940. 


“Violate religious freedom 
against Catholics: Our swords are 
at once unsheathed. Violate it in 
favor of Catholics and against non- 
Catholics: No less readily do they 
leap from the scabbard.” 


—Archbishop Ireland, Address 
at Milwaukee, 1913. 


“It is just as important to civ- 
ilized life that men should believe 
in the doctrine of religious freedom 
as it is that they should believe that 
the earth is round. . History is 
strewn with the social shipwrecks — 
of societies based on the principle — 
of religious intolerance. . . .” 

—James N. Vaughan, a 
Modern Intolerance,” : 
Commonweal, XXXIV 
(1941), 53-56. 
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PUBLIC FUNDS FOR 
NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? 
By Tom Keehn 


A familiar building, the schoolhouse, stands in the shad- 
Owy no-man’s land between the imposing structures of Church 
and State in current legislative controversy. The battle rages 
around the somewhat technical, mouth-filling phrase, “Federal 
financial aid to the States for education.” 


All but a few dissident groups agree that Federal aid is im- 
perative for an adequate educational system in America, and 
that it can be provided without any deleterious Federal control. 
The real argument is over whether public funds must be used 
exclusively for public schools, or whether they canbe used also 
to aid private and parochial schools. Hearings in the 80th Con- 
gress revealed three positions on the question of Federal aid 
to public and non-public schools. These positions represent 
three views of the meaning of separation of Church and State. 


Catholic Position 

The famous Oregon case’ established the right of parents 
to send their children to a private or parochial school rather 
than a public school so long as the non-public school met cer- 
tain standards set by the State. On this foundation stone, Catho- 
lics have attempted to build the concept that the United States 


has two systems of education, public and non-public, that these — 


systems are co-equal and ultimately must recetve the same privi- 
leges and rights from the State. 


This idea has far-reaching legal and east implications. ~ 
Working with long-term perspective, the Catholic hierarchy — 


has been ready to accept compromises short of the goal. Rev. 
William E. McManus, Assistant Director, Be silane. of Edu- 


Tom Keehn is Legislative Secretary of the Council for Social Action, with 
offices in the nation’s capital. 
1. Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 (1925). 
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cation, National Catholic Welfare Conference, testifying be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, May 13, 1947, stated the Catholic Church’s compromise 
on Federal aid to education as follows: 

Therefore, I want to go the limit in proposing a compromise 
which would give most of the money to the public schools and 
only a few dollars to non-public schools as a modest recognition 
of what they are doing for the nation, and even more important, 
as a safeguard for freedom of education in our democracy. I 
propose that a bill be drafted which would . .. (1) provide 
funds appropriated specifically for raising the salaries of public 
school classroom teachers in the poorer States of the nation, 
and (2) provide funds so that children attending all. schools, 
public and non-public, would receive essential school services, 
such as transportation, non-religious textbooks and supplies, 
and health and welfare services.” 


Such a policy, which limits direct aid (as for teachers’ sal- 
aries) to public schools, and grants indirect aid (as for trans- 
portation) to public and non-public schools, would require a 
Federal agency to administer indirect services in the States 
whose constitutions or statutes do not permit them. In the other 
States, Federal funds would be turned over to the appropriate 
State agency for these purposes. 


The position taken by Father McManus did not receive much 
support in Congressional hearings. The main bill being con- 
sidered by the Committees, S. 472 and H.R. 2953, introduced by 
Senator Robert A. Taft and others, did not fulfill the require- 
ments set forth by the official spokesman of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference. 


An alternative tack was considered this fall in a case which 
_ was presented to and then withdrawn from the Supreme Court 
—Connell v. Board of School Directors of the Township of 
Kennett (Pa.}. In this case a father claimed that he was denied 


2. Hearings on Federal Aid to Education, Subcommittee No. 1 of the Houtes 


Committee on Education and Labor, 80th Congress, first session, p. 302. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION AND. RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


The Research Division of the 
National Education Association’ re- 
cently asked superintendents of ed- 
ucation in the various states to 
report on actual customs and 
usages in the relation of public 
education to religious instruction. 
Some of the more significant results 
were as follows: 

Five states (Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, New Mexico, Oregon, and West 
Virginia) have permissive legisla- 
tion for furnishing free textbooks 
to parochial school pupils. Other- 
wise, no state provides this service 
to pupils in sectarian schools. Some 
states do not provide free textbooks 
even for public school pupils. 

The transportation of parochial 
school pupils at public expense is 
legitimate in nineteen states. 

Reading of the Bible in public 
schools is required in thirteen states, 
and is permitted in twenty-four 
more. The absence of any such 
practice is found in only eight states. 

Pupils are excused from the pub- 
lic schools for attendance at week- 


day church schools in thirty-five 
states. In some states, religious in- 
struction is provided by church 
representatives inside the public 
school buildings during school 
hours. In Alabama, for example, 
the Protestant churches pay teach- 
ers to perform this service; in 
Louisiana, Catholic instruction is 
sometimes incorporated into the 
public school schedule. 


Religious groups are permitted to 
use public school buildings for their 
own meetings in thirty-three states. 


State aid to private and religious 
schools has not generally -resulted 
in state control, except to the de- 
gree dictated by the normal use of 
police power and the desirability 
of an adequate education for all 
children. 


—Compiled from ‘The 
State and Sectarian Ed- 
ucation,” a_ research 
bulletin of the National 
Education Association. 
February, 1946. 


his constitutional rights because tax funds were used to trans- 
port children to public schools, but no provision was made for 
transporting his children tg a parochial school. The Pennsy]l- 
vania Supreme Court decided against him. 


If the high court should ever render a favorable decision on 


~ such a case, it would make it mandatory for a State to supply in- 


ae 


direct services, such as transportation, to non-public school pupils. — 
Whereas in the New Jersey case (Everson v. Board of Educa- 
tion), the Supreme Court said that a State may provide such 
services, the appellant in the Pennsylvania case attempted to 
show that a State must provide them. The end result would be 
the same as in the “compromise” Federal aid legislation pro- 
posed by the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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Absolute Separation 

At the opposite pole to the Catholic position is the stand 
taken by such groups as the Masons, National Association of 
Evangelicals (fundamentalist) and some Protestant denomina- 
tions. It is succinctly stated by John H. Cowles, Sovereign 
Grand Commander, Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, in his testi- 
mony on Federal aid to education: 

The supreme council favors . . . the entire separation of Church 
and State, and opposition to every attempt to appropriate pub- 
lic moneys—Federal, State, or local—directly or indirectly, for 
the support of sectarian or private institutions.’ 

The logical conclusion of this point of view is contained in 
a proposed constitutional amendment which provides that 
“neither Congress nor any of the several States shall aid any 
educational institution wholly or in part under sectarian con- 
trol.” This amendment defines “‘aid” as meaning money, prop- 
erty or credit for any purpose whatsoever except aid to veterans 
and scientific research in the interests of national security. 

To these groups, separation of Church and State is an abso- 
lute and clearly définable doctrine. Education is the current 
gauge by which the depth and the width of the chasm between 
Church and State are tested. Generally these groups have op- 
posed Federal aid to public education as well as aid to non- 
public schools, evidently fearing that Federal action of any 
kind may lead to compromise and greater dangers than State 
action. 


A Reasonable Line 


It took a Supreme Court decision to bring the interest of — 
Protestants to the action point on the question of public aid to | 
non-public schools. The majority opinion in the New Jersey 
case, mentioned previously, said that this State had the con- — 


3. Ibid., p. 332. : 


‘ | 
4. H.R. Res. 187, 80th Congress, introduced by Rep. Joseph R. Bryson (S.C.). 
Similar amendments have been introduced in previous Congresses, without action 


being taken. 7; 
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stitutional right to use tax funds to provide bus transportation 
for children going to private or parochial schools. 

The 5 to 4 majority opinion reaffirmed the concept of the 
separation of Church and State in these vigorous words: 

No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support 
any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be 
called or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice 
religion. . . . In the words of Jefferson, the clause against estab- 
lishment of religion by law was intended to erect “a wall of 
separation between Church and State.’’> 

But, the majority went on, under the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution, a State can and must provide services for 
the safety, health and welfare of its citizens, including school 
children. The court then tried to steer a middle course between 
these two constitutional injunctions by drawing a reasonable 
line of distinction between (a) using public funds to aid non- 
public institutions, and (b) using these funds to provide serv- 
ices to children attending these institutions. The former, 
direct aid, is clearly illegal, and the latter, indirect aid, is legal, 
the court said. Transportation was considered an indirect aid 
to children and therefore legal. 

This was not the first case so decided. In the Louisiana case® 
the court held that a State could supply non-religious text- 
books. to private and parochial schools as well as to public 
schools. The reasoning was similar to that in the New Jersey 
decision. Protestants were much less intense in their objec- 
tions in 1930 than on the recent transportation issue, probably 
because at the time they were not aware of all the implications 
and a different political milieu prevailed. 

Public funds have been used increasingly in recent years to 
provide services to non-public schools, usually to meet an emer- 
gency of some kind. Perhaps the clearest example is the school 
lunch propia, a health service which started as a wartime 


5. Everson v. Board of Education of the Township of Ewing (N.J.), Febru- 
ary 10, 1947. 
6. 281 US. 370 (1930). 
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measure and has now been made a permanent policy. Public 
and non-public school pupils benefit from this program. Both 
groups would receive dental and medical health services for 
school children in legislation now pending before Congress. 
No serious objection has been raised to such programs except 
from the most extreme groups. 

Protestants who want to be fair and reasonable find the line 
between illegitimate direct aid and legitimate indirect aid a 
wavy rather than a straight one. Transportation, for example, is 
a real stumbling block. A strong case can be made that such 
aid is not merely service to the child but also subsidy to the 
institution, in some cases the Catholic Church, because it en- 
ables children to attend a parochial school who would other- 
wise go to a public school. 


Compromise Proposals 


Other commentators, such as Reinhold Niebuhr, say that 
“some issues must be decided from the standpoint of the wis- 
dom of the policy rather than legalistically.”” Total separation 
of Church and State is neither possible nor desirable, says 
Niebuhr. Historically it has not existed even in America and 
we go farther than any other democracy in denying the use of 
State funds to support religious instruction. As a general doc- 
trine, separation of Church and State is a good plumbline and 
a necessary compromise in a pluralistic society. But it has meant, 
to a large extent, the official secularization of our culture. 
From this reasoning, Niebuhr concludes that using public 
funds to provide bus transportation to non-public schools is 
not a serious breach of the separation of Church and State. It 


is, in fact, one of those points at which the State might reason- 


ably cooperate with the Church. 


The problem is made more complicated by the Taft Federal 
aid to education bill which is sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association. The formula on aid to non-public schools 


which this bill prescribes is that of leaving the decision to the 
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ASSESS eh a a 
THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION SAYS — 


We express our approval for a 
federal aid to education bill such 
as S.472 and, at the same time, 
voice our opposition to those pro- 
visions which allow public funds to 
be used to aid private schools. 


We wish to make two additional 
statements at this time which we 
believe have an important relation- 
ship to our attitude on S. 472. 


First, the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches have been concerned 
about public education for more 
than 300 years. We recognize that 
today is a time of crisis in the pub- 
lic schools of America. As one de- 
nomination working in cooperation 
with other church groups, we 
pledge ourselves to a comprehen- 


the United States and to a program 
of action which will contribute to 
the wellbeing and extension of the 
public school system. 

Secondly, We believe that the 
development of policies in some 
States which permit the use of 
public funds to aid private, sec- 
tarian education is contrary to the 
best interests of democracy and a 
violation of the constitutional prin- 
ciple of the separation of Church 
and State. The recent Supreme 
Court decision in the New Jersey 
School Bus case accentuates this 
danger. We therefore reaffirm our 
opposition to such policies and as- 
sert our intention to work vigor- 
ously against them in every state 
where they exist or may be pro- 
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sive study of public education in posed. —April, 1947 
respective States. This means that New Jersey, for example, 
would be able to use Federal funds for indirect services such 
as transportation because its laws permit State tax funds to be 
used in this manner. But Pennsylvania could not be required 
to render such services because its constitution and statutes 
do not authorize them. This, in short, is a, States’ rights bill. 
This popular political doctrine provides a convenient escape 
and produces a compromise that has about the same effect as 
the reasonable line between direct and indirect aid in the Su- 
preme Court decision on bus transportation. 

There is one additional effect of the Taft bill, however. 
While the Federal aid bill does not itself create any new in- 


-fringement of the separation of Church and State (i.e., it leaves 


the matter up to the States), it does mean that a permanent 


| Federal law sanctions policies which have developed in some 


States and indirectly encourages them in others. This, added to 
the Supreme Court decision in the New Jersey school bus case, 
would tend to force States to permit such indirect services as 


transportation. 
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Political Implications 

In his testimony on Fed- 
eral aid to education, Father 
McManus, representing the 
National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, concluded with 
an argument of political ex- 
pediency. He pointed out 
that the only education bills 
which have passed Congress 
in recent years provided aid 
for non-public as well as 
public schools. This gentle 
threat did not go unnoticed 
in the halls of Congress and 
outside. Anyone familiar 
with the legislative process 
in a democratic government 
knows that politics seeks 
a compromise between 


* organized, 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL 
OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
SAYS — 


The General Council of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches meeting 
in official session in June, 1946, ap- 
proved the following resolution on 
education: 


“We recommend that it be estab- 
lished as a national policy that all 
children are entitled to the best pos- 
sible education that is, or may be, 
administered and fi- 
nanced by the several states, and 
that federal funds be allocated to 
the several states, on the basis of 
need; and, further, without dis- 
crimination as to race, that any 
such funds shall not be used to | 
promote private or sectarian educa- 
tional methods or institutions. To 
this end we support in principle | 
any federal legislation to achieve 
this objective.” 


extremes as surely as water seeks its own level. This is not 
necessarily bad. It all depends on the motive. But gaining a 
few votes is not in itself a good motive. 


Most Protestants are sure that in the field of education, the 
extreme Catholic position cannot be accepted. It does not mesh 
with basic Protestant religious and political concepts. When 
in doubt, Protestants tend to move in the direction of absolute 
separation of Church and State as the safer course. If a reason- 
able line is to be drawn as a compromise between extremes, it _ 
must be drawn for real reason and not by chance. The motives . 
must be sound. The policy must be capable of definition and 
not subject to interminable adjustments and changes. 


The revival of interest in the doctrine of separation of 
Church and State and in aid to education is encouraging. But- 
it is not an unmixed blessing. There is real danger of an ex- 
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plosion between Catholic and Protestant absolutists. A vague 
realization that political factors are involved and that they are 
in a state of flux accentuates the insecurity and mistrust be- 
tween the groups. There is desperate need for a calm, rational, 
statesmanlike attack on the real issues—the crisis in public 
education, the problem of religion in education, the real mean- 
ing of “indirect aid,” the proper policy on a specific issue such 
as bus transportation. Protestants need to share positively in the 
clarification of these issues and not just stand in a negative role 
as defenders of easy and unexamined dogmas. Careful study 
and hard thinking are called for. The Protestant philosophy of 
education must be restated and applied to the real issues of 
today. 


The Council for Social Action of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, in cooperation with the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, has established a Commission on the Church, State and 
Education.’ It is charged with the task of providing accurate in- 
formation for church members on this problem and formulat- 
ing a policy for action by the 1948 General Council of the de- 
nomination. Preliminary studies will be available from the 
Council for Social Action in the early part of 1948. This is one 
Protestant denomination’s constructive alternative to a crusade 
which may lead to emotional and ‘political excesses. 


7. Personnel includes: Prof. Roland H. Bainton, Prof. Harold Bruce, President 
Carter Davidson, Rev. Truman B. Douglass, Rev. Ray Gibbons, Dean Erwin N. 
Griswold, Rev. Tom Keehn, Rev. Francis W. McPeek, Rev. Frederick M. Meek, 
Rev. Albert J. Penner, Prof. Liston Pope, Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Rev. Harry T. 
Stock, Mr. Ordway Tead, Rev. Kenneth Underwood, Dean Luther A. Weigle, 
and Prof. J. Paul Williams. 
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“What more can I do than this,” exclaimed my fellow-minister. 
“My people know just where I stand on every moral, social issue. 
What's more, I let my Congressman know, too. 4f things aren't 
going according to what I feel is just and right, I call him up and 
} 
talk things over. I'm a great believer in that kind of direct, per- 
sonal action. It does not raise a great public commotion but it 
gcts things done.” 


This minister undoubtedly does exert a great deal of constructive 
influence in both his community and his state. His word is highly 
regarded among the influential citizens and feared among the 
powers of dana Honestly, is there anything more one min- 
ister can do when be has done this much? 


Yes, decidedly yes. He can recruit and train others in effective 
social action by working with and through a group of people. 
Thus he increases the number of those who participate. He chal- 
lenges the onlookers to join the action. He elicits the skills and 
talents of others as well as his own, and develops genuine team- 
work, Working together they find their individual weaknesses 
corrected and their personal biases overcome. They learn how to 
deploy their forces for surprise attack, where to find the vulner- 
able points in the opposition and when to summon up their 
reinforcements. By such experience they gain the confidence which 
makes them leaders. 


Sole reliance upon “getting things done’ without concern to 
secure wide participation and to train future leaders is ultimately 
self-defeating. The need within our churches is for more and 
more socially sensitive participants and skilled leaders. We must 
add to actions which are individual, forthright, and direct, those 
procedures which are farsighted and corporate. So the actions of 
today will be secured by enlarged and continued action in the 
future. 


PREVIEW OF SOCIAL ACTION 


The following issues of Social Action have been scheduled 
for the next four months—December through March: 


PALESTINE—LAND OF HOPE AND TROUBLE—By Professor 
William F. Stinespring of Duke University, who was a research 
assistant to the Anglo-American Commission which studied 
Palestine some months ago, and who has been working on 
problems of Palestine for the United Nations recently. 


CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT RELATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES—Articles by Dr. W. E. Garrison of the Christian 
Century, President George Shuster of Hunter College (New 
York), and others. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN AMERICA—By Professor Robert K. Carr, 
who was executive secretary of the President’s Committee on 


Civil Rights. 


ROLE OF A MINISTER IN HIS RURAL COMMUNITY—By 
Professor Ralph Woodward. Included in this issue will be an 
article dealing with the problems of a national farm policy. 


SOCIAL ACTION SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for a year’s subscription to SoctaAL ACTION. 


City and State 
Organization 
If you want to include a subscription to the 


WASHINGTON REporT (legislative bulletin) please 
(1 Check here and add $1.00 to your payment. 


